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same time some mills in the U.S.A. had outputs three times those
in Britain but with less men. The necessity for the adoption of
labour-saving devices in Great Britain was of course as great as in
the U.S.A., Germany and Belgium, but the rate of modernization
was slower, e.g. in mechanical handling and charging, the use of
blast furnace, gas and hot metal mixers, electrification and the gas
engine. In 1900 iron and steel sections were not standardized in
Britain, although this had occurred in Germany in 1883, Belgium
1885, France 1896 and the U.S.A. 1898. Extreme subdivision of
production continued in British iron works, cokeries and steel plants
not being integrated. British plant was too durable, obsolete though
not worn out, general and adaptable but not specialized.
Organization.
In the larger scale plants abroad "the high capital charges necessi-
tated continuous operation and were an important factor in the
increased export drive in Belgium and Germany. These capital
charges per ton were said to be only a few pence above the British,
and could not, indeed, have been much higher than in Britain or
were offset by the lower wages cost per ton, as there was felt to be
no need to maintain the existing level of tariffs abroad. In fact,
at this time there was a continuous decline in the protection of
foreign iron and steel industries except in France. The U.S.A. was
mainly concerned with supplying its own markets but was also
beginning to compete seriously in world markets.
In addition to the greater concentration of production abroad,
organization of the industry had rapidly been carried to greater
lengths. Associations had developed on the Continent, not only in
production but in transport and selling. In Britain there was a
large number of firms and control was individualistic; such associa-
tions as occurred were transitory and organized efforts by the
industry were non-existent or extremely limited.
Steel Prices.
For several years before 1914 the price of British steel billets did
not differ appreciably from the home prices in the countries com-
pared, though there is some evidence that Germany underquoted
this country in foreign markets. As regards rolled products, British
prices for joists, girders and merchant bars were on the whole above
Continental prices. German prices for rails were above British
prices up to 1900 but lower after that date. The position with